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A 

Africa,  the  Heart  of,  review  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth’s  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker’s  works  treating  of,  209 — the  question  which  is  the  true  Nile 
— the  Blue  Nile  or  the  White  Nile,  210 — different  aims  and  objects 
of  the  two  travellers,  211-2 — Schweinfurth  and  his  adventures, 
212-21 — puts  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Mohammed  Aboo  Sam- 
mat,  221 — and  visits  the  Mittoo  country,  the  Niam  Niam,  and  the 
Monbuttoo,  221-4 — is  visited  by  the  chief,  Wando,  225 — passes  the 
watershed  of  the  Nile  Basin,  226 — has  audience  of  King  Munza, 
227-9 — becomes  satisfied  of  the  e.xistence  of  a  pigmy  race,  229 — 
returns  to  the  north,  and  reaches  Europe,  230—2 — Sir  S.  Baker’s 
object  in  his  African  expedition,  233 — the  Sett  or  grass  barrier, 
234 — Aboo  Saood,  235-6 — difficulties  encountered,  237-9 — the 
battle  of  Masindi,  239-40 — Mtese,  the  King  of  Uganda,  240 — 
Baker’s  victory  at  Fatiko,  240 — reaches  Cairo^  241 — his  failure  to 
extirpate  the  slave  trade  in  Africa,  241-2. 

Agricultural  Labourers  of  England,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
126 — the  increasing  depopulation  of  our  agricultural  districts,  127 — 
the  perplexed  question  of  wages,  1 28 — the  system  of  ‘  perquisites,’ 
129 — increase  in  wages,  131-4 — the  English  agricultural  labourer 
compared  with  the  llussian,  French,  and  German,  134—3 — small- 
farm  and  large-farm  systems  examined,  139-40 — the  Lincolnshire 
League  and  the  Farmers’  Association,  141-2 — the  Suffolk  lock-out, 

143 —  the  future  relationship  between  farmers  and  their  labourers, 

144- 6 — necessity  of  improved  cottages,  147 — pai-ish  relief,  148 — 
extended  education,  149. 

Architecture,  Modern,  386-416 — the  civilisation  of  a  country  exhibited 
by  its  edifices,  386-8—  architecture  both  a  science  and  an  art,  389- 
93 — drawings  or  models — which  to  be  preferred  in  the  preparation  of 
architectural  designs,  391-6 — faults  found  with  modern  architecture 
and  its  constructors,  396-9 — launch  of  the  ‘  Great  Eastern,’  400-1 — 
many  inventions  crude  and  imperfect,  401-2 — the  International 
Workman’s  Exhibition  at  Islington,  403-4 — Mr.  Fergusson  on  es¬ 
says  in  the  ‘  Quarterly,’  404 — the  best  method  of  improving  the 
style  of  modern  architecture,  405-8 — great  impulse  given  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  408—11 — 
Mr.  Eastlake’s  ‘  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival,’  412 — all  architecture 
to  be  traced  to  the  three  ideas  of  the  tent,  the  hut,  and  the  cave, 
413 — Gothic  architecture  in  England,  414 — iron  as  a  material  in 
building,  415-6. 

Arctic  Exploration,  the,  review  of  works  relating  to,  447 — object  of  the 
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present  expedition,  448-9 — Arctic  ice,  450-2 — Dr.  Petermann’s 
theory,  452-4 — the  first  German  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
455-6 — the  second,  456-60 — the  Austrian  expedition  of  1871, 
460-2 — that  of  1872,  462-7 — the  American  expedition  of  1853, 
468 — that  of  1860,  469-70 — that  of  1871,  471-3 — speculations  as 
to  the  probable  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions,  474-5 — islands  and 
currents,  475-6 — warm  undercurrent,  477-8 — meteorological  pro¬ 
blems,  478-9 — the  proposed  Arctic  expedition,  480-1. 

B 

Baker,  Sir  S.,  233-42.  See  Africa. 

C 

Catholic  Reform,  554-84.  See  Papal  Rome. 

Constable,  Archibald,  and  his  Literary  Correspondents,  review  of,  149 
— Archibald  Constable’s  ancestors,  150-1 — his  apprenticeship,  151 
— his  marriage,  152 — starts  in  business  as  dealer  in  ‘scarce  old 
books,’  153 — becomes  publisher  of  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review’  and 
other  magazines,  154— his  connexion  with  Mr.  Longman,  155 — the 
Messrs.  Hunter,  155-6 — great  number  of  Scotsmen  in  London, 

•  157-8. — Thomas  Campbell,  158 — John  Leyden  and  Alexander  Mur¬ 
ray,  159-61 — IMurray  of  Albemarle  Street,  161 — George  Chalmers 
the  antiquary,  162-3 — letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  163—4 — Dr. 
Duncan  Forbes,  165 — correspondence  between  Constable  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  165-7 — Professor  Playfair,  167 — David  Constable,  168-70 
— the  catastrophe  which  overtook  Constable  in  1825,  171,  et  seq.— 
Scott’s  unprecedented  literary  labours,  177 — becomes  involved  in 
Constable’s  and  the  Ballantynes’  embaiTassments,  178. 

Cox,  Mr.,  his  history  of  Greece,  review  of,  242-72. 

E 

Ellenborongh,  Lord,  review  of  his  Indian  Administration,  and  his  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Queen  during  that  period,  31 — his  appointment  to  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India  in  1842,  32 — the  Chinese  War,  and 

1  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  memoranda  thereon,  33-4 — the  catastrophe 
in  Afghanistan,  35-6 — Lord  Ellenborough’s  want  of  discernment  of 
character,  37 — his  dislike  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  37-8 — 
the  reoccupation  of  Cabul,  39-40 — hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas 
and  other  Indian  powers,  41-43 — mutiny  in  the  Madras  and  Bengal 
armies,  43-5 — Lord  Ellenborongh  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the 
upper  officers,  46-7 — his  administration  of  military  matters  a  spe¬ 
ciality,  48-50 — the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  horror  of  the  newspaper 
press,  51-2. 

F 

France,  state  of,  363-85 — extraordinary  resemblance  between  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  great  Revolution  and  the  present  one, 
373_4__state  of  parties  in  that  Assembly,  375 — M.  Buffet,  376- 
7 — the  task  proposed  to  itself  by  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
377-9 — an  elected  President  unsuitable  to  the  French  character, 
380 — the  proposed  Great  Council  or  Senate,  381-2 — lesson  to  be 
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learnt  from  the  state  of  France  since  the  fall  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire,  383-4 — James  Madison  on  the  mischievous  effects  of  a 
mutable  government,  384-5 — a  Constitutional  Monarchy  probably 
the  government  best  suited  for  France,  385. 

G 

Greece,  Mr.  Cox’s  History  of,  review  of,  242 — his  courage  in  expressing 
his  views,  243 — ^liis  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  Herodotus,  243 — 
the  geography  of  Greece,  244-5 — race  and  language,  245-6i — myths, 
legends,  traditions,  and  early  history,  247-54 — early  origin  and 
growth  of  Hellenic  civilisation,  255 — the  family  and  the  home, 
255-8 — Draco  and  Solon,  259-63 — the  intellectual  education  of  the 
Greeks,  260-3 — the  Persian  Wars,  as  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  263-9 — Alcibiades  and  Themistocles,  270-1 — Mr. 
Cox’s  graphic  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the  Athenian  expedition* 
to  Sicily,  271-2. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  his  ‘  Expostulation  with  Roman  Catholics,’ 
557. 

I 

India,  the  Geologt/  and  Races  of,  330 — the  geological  history  of  India 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  curious  on  record,  330-1 — the 
geographical  boundaries  of  India,  331-2 — India’s  probable  geologic 
history,  333 — Mr.  BLandford’s  theory  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  .334 — Regur,  or  the  ‘cotton  soil,’  of  India,  335 — the  popula¬ 
tion  of  India  divisible  into  two  great  classes — the  Aryan  and  the 
Turanian,  336-7 — probable  emigration  of  the  Aryans  from  Central 
Asia,  337 — their  civilisation,  social  polity,  and  religion,  338,  et  seq. 
— the  Kashmeriaris  and  Afghans,  339-40 — the  Sikhs  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjab,  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and 
Nepal,  340-3 — effects  of  Mussulman  conquest,  344 — geological  for¬ 
mation  of  Central  India,  345-6 — the  coal  resources  of  Bengal, 
346-8,  and  note — other  coal  fields  and  minerals,  especially  iron  ore, 
348-53 — interesting  geological  features  of  the  two  central  zones  of 
India,  354-5 — their  inhabitants,  355-8 — the  Dravidians  or  Tura¬ 
nians,  358-9 — remarks  on  the  effects  of  soil  and  climate  on  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  various  peoples  of  India,  360-2. 

K 

Kinglake,  Alexander  William,  review  of  his  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  and 
his  Battle  of  Inkerman,  522 — position  of  the  Allied  forces  previous 
to  the  battle,  523-7 — action  of  Oct.  26th,  527-8-^that  of  Nov.  5th, 
called  the  Battle  of  Inkerman,  528,  et  seq. — description  of  the 
1)attle-field,  529-31 — MenschikoflTs  plan  of  attack,  532-3 — General 
Dannenberg’s  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  533-7 — attack  along  the 
Careenage  Ravine  and  the  QuaiTy  Ravine,  537-9 — the  Russians 
driven  back,  540 — fierce  encounter  on  the  Fore  Ridge  and  round 
the  Sandbag  Batter}',  541-2 — death  of  General  Cathcart,  542 — 
attack  renewed,  and  the  Russians  repulsed  at  all  points,  543-5 — 
remarks  on  Mr.  Kinglake’s  account  of  the  battle,  546-51 — four  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  of  our  success,  551-2 — important  consequences  resulting 
from  it,  553. 
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L 

Law  Refoi'm  in  England,  progress  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  179 
— the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  179 — Cromwell’s  wise  camel iorations 
in  English  law,  180-1 — minor  reforms  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Restoration,  181-2 — the  Union  with  Scotland,  182-3 — corruption 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  183-5 — the  Accountant-General  in 
Chancery,  185-6 — Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1733,  186 — 
another  ^mmission  of  1873,  187 — the  sale  of  offices  prohibited, 
188 — the  law  relating  to  insolvent  debtors,  189-90 — salaries  of 
judges  and  justices,  191—4 — alteration  in  the  machinery  of  law, 
194—6 — Act  of  1776,  196 — progress  of  law  reform  between  1776 
and  1815,  197 — sinecures,  and  payment  by  fees,  198-200 — Act  of 
1869,  200-4 — provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  205-9. 

Lusto  Pilaris  and  Lawn  7'eiinis,  review  of  works  treating  of,  52 — 
tennis  and  tennis-courts,  53-8 — the  game  illustrated  and  expLained 
in  detail,  58—68 — lawn  tennis,  68 — the  tennis-ball,  69 — balls  used 
by  the  ancients  in  their  games  of  follis  and  pallone,  70-2 — criticisms 
on  the  game  of  sphtiiristike,  73-8 — remedies  suggested,  78-81 — 
an  African  tennis-court,  81-6 — best  form  for  rackets,  87 — ball- 
play  amongst  the  Romans,  88. 

Macreadt/,  William,  review  of  his  ‘  Reminiscences  and  Selections  from 
‘  his  Diaries  and  Letters,’  416 — motives  that  led  him  to  become  his 
own  chronicler,  417 — his  infirmity  of  temper,  418— his  schooldays, 
419-20 — goes  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  421 — his  debnl  at 
Birmingham  as  Romeo,  422 — performs  with  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs. 
Jordan,  423-4 — his  first  acquaintance  with  Edmund  Kean,  425 — 
his  appreciation  of  Kean  in  Richard  III.,  425-6 — his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  London  boards,  426 — his  partial  success,  427 — 
succeeds  in  the  character  of  Pescara  in  the  ‘  Ajx)state,’  428 — chafes  at 
being  kept  in  the  background,  429 — his  Virginias,  Lear,  Hamlet, 
and  Macbeth,  430-5 — vi-sits  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  434 — 
his  assault  on  Bunn,  435—6 — is  in  personal  danger  at  a  New  York 
theatre,  437 — his  management  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane 
Theatres,  439-41 — his  frequent  production  of  new  plays,  441-2 — 
his  Halbert  in  ‘  Glencoe,’  443 — his  Ion  and  Claude,  443 — his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  private  life  and  pursuits,  444-7. 

Malouet,  Baron,  review  of  his  Memoirs,  363— some  account  of  the 
author,  363-4 — elected  deputy  of  the  tiers,  364 — his  letter  to  M.M. 
Necker  and  de  Montmorin,  365-6 — his  interview  with  Mirabeau, 
366-7 — Mirabeau’s  interview  with  M.  Necker,  368 — Malouet’s  re¬ 
flections  on  the  Revolution,  369-70 — his  intimacy  with  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  Pitt,  and  Dundas,  371 — abortive  attempt  to  restore  order  in  St. 
Domingo,  371-2 — takes  service  under  the  first  Empire  and  at  the  Re¬ 
storation,  372-3 — his  death  in  1814,  373. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Essays  on  Theism,  and  other 
works,  1 — the  school  of  philosophy  represented  by  him  and  his 
father,  and  by  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin  and  others,  2-5 — Tyndall’s 
Address  before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  5-7 — John  Stuart 
Mill’s  posthumous  Essays,  8 — his  definition  of  the  terms  natural  and 
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nature,  9-12 — his  picture  of  man  far  from  encouraging,  13-4 — his 
views  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Creator,  15-20 — the  tnie 
bearing  of  the  argument  of  design,  21—4 — Mr.  Mill’s  tendency  to 
favour  the  Manichean  doctrine,  24-G — his  views  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  26-8 — his  rejection  of  all  miraculous  evidence  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  29 — his  high  appreciation  of  the  personal  character  of  Christ, 


Note  on  Article  L,  299 — on  Article  X.,  584. 


P 


Papal  Rome  and  Catholic  Reform,  review  of  works  treating  of,  554 — 
ecclesiasticisiu  greatly  affects  modern  politics,  555 — Mr.  Disraeli’s 
‘Lothair,’ 556 — Mr.  Gladstone’s  ‘  E.xpostulation,’  557-9 — the  replies 
thereto,  559-64 — Liberal  Catholicism,  564-8 — the  Old  Catholics, 
568-70 — points  on  which  Liberal  Catholics  differ  from  the  ordinances 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  571-3 — what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
permanent  reform,  573-6 — the  Pope  never  more  powerful  than  now, 
576-80 — Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  580-1 — grave  issues  at  stake  in 
the  religious  world,  582-4. 

Prince  Consort,  The,  Life  of,  reviewed,  272 — the  proper  limits  of  con¬ 
temporary  history,  272-3 — the  lives  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince 
inseparably  united,  273 — hence  Her  Majesty’s  large  share  in  the  book 
under  review,  274-5 — difficulties  of  a  Court  biographer,  275 — strict 
seclusion  of  Her  Majesty’s  early  days,  276-7 — Prince  Albert  a  suc¬ 
cessful  suitor,  277 — ilr.  Anson  selected  to  be  his  Private  Secretary, 

278 —  the  question  of  precedence  to  be  accorded  to  the  Prince  Consort, 

279- 80 — his  true  political  position,  281-2 — the  Eastern  question, 
282—3 — transfer  of  power  from  the  Whigs  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  233—4 — 
Lord  Palmerston’s  feeling  against  the  French  Government,  285 — ^visit 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to  the  French  Court  at  the  Chateau 
d’Eu,  in  1843,  286-7 — the  Emperor  Nicholas  visits  England,  287-8 
— Her  Majesty’s  sketch  of  the  Emperor’s  character,  288-9 — her  con¬ 
fidence  in  Sir  R.  Peel,  289-92 — the  Spanish  marriage.s,  292-6 — Sir 
H.  Bulwer  and  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject,  296—7 — Prince 
Albert  deeply  affected  by  the  great  events  of  1848,  298-9. 


S 

*  Supernatural  Religion :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Reve- 
‘  lation,’  review  of,  482 — the  author’s  enormous  pretensions,  483 — 
plan  and  objects  of  his  book,  484-6 — the  Canon  of  Scripture,  487-9 
— Hebraic  and  Hellenic  elements  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  490 
-1 — scarcity  of  its  literature  in  the  seventy  years  between  Nero  and 
ILadrian,  491-2 — Papias,  492-3 — the  ‘Gospel  according  to  the 
‘  Hebrews,’  493 — the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties  in  the  Church,  494 
-5 — the  Jewish  revolt  against  Hadrian  in  A.n.  131,  495-7 — Marcioh 
of  Sinope,  498 — Justin  Martyr,  499 — Hegesippus,  500 — the  Gos¬ 
pels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  !Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  501-2 — the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  503— the  author’s  positions  unsound  and  pre¬ 
tentious,  504-8 — testimony  of  the  early  Fathers  as  to  the  canonicity 
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Wellington,  Field  Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of,  review  of  his  new  series 
of  Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda,  301 — highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  England  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  his  death,  301-3 — 
his  resistance  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  303— revolution  meant,  with 
him,  war,  304 — his  Despatches  a  repertory  of  good  sense  and  practi¬ 
cal  judgment,  305 — ^his  connexion  with  Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet, 
30C — takes  the  place  of  Lord  Londonderry  at  the  Congresses  of 
Vienna  and  Verona,  30G-7 — his  opposition  to  the  French  invasion 
of  Spain  in  1820,  307-8 — his  relations  with  Canning  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  308-1 1 — ^liis  answer  to  Prince  Metternich  on  the  political 
isolation  of  England,  311-2 — his  mission  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
in  1826,  312-5 — his  refusal  to  serve  under  Canning,  315-8 — his  in¬ 
terview  with  the  King  after  having  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army,  318-9 — his  practical  view  of  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation,  320-23 — his  difficulties  in  removing  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  King,  323-4 — his  recall  of  Lord  Anglesea  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  324-5 — his  duel  with  Lord  AVinchelsea, 

326 — his  remonstrance  against  the  King’s  conduct,  326-7 — Catho¬ 
lic  Emancipation  gained,  327 — his  method  of  managing  the  King, 

327 —  practically  his  own  Foreign  Minister,  328 — his  dealings  w'ith 
Portugal  and  Greece,  328-9 — his  vain  struggle  against  Parliamentary 
Reform,  329 — the  epithet  great  fitly  applicable  to  him,  330. 
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of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  509— 16— the  proofs  of  Christ’s  Resuri’ec- 
tion,  517-8 — the  question  of  miracles,  519 — the  author’s  admiration 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  519-20— conclusion,  521.  t 


F»/ici,  Leonardo  da,  review  of  works  treating  of,  89 — the  state  of  Italy 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  89-93 — Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  93—4 — the  early  days  of  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci,  95-8 — his  vein  of  caricature,  |P8-10O — his  exquisite 
expression,  especially  in  his  female  heads,  101-2— Mrs,  Heaton  on 
the  neglect  shown  to  him  by  the  Medici,  102-4 — his  letter  to  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza,  105-6 — Ms  many  and  varied 'accomplishments,  106 — 
his  equestrian  statue  in  honour  of  Francesco  Sforza,  107 — hii  cele¬ 
brated  picture  the  ‘  Cena,’  108-12— his  portraits,  112 — his  ‘tfoly 
Families,’  113 — becomes  chief  mUibiry  engineer  to  Civsar  Bofgi*,  . 
113 — his  skill  as  an  architect,  113 — his  varied  forms  of  intellectual 
activity,  114 — his  ‘II  Trattato  della  Pittura,’  114-8 — his  mastery  of 
mathematical  and  geometrical  laws,  119 — his  engineering  and  me¬ 
chanical  talents,  120-2 — his  character  not  altogether  pleasing,  123 — 
his  want  of  patriotism,  124 — joins  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  and 
dies  at  the  Chateau  of  Cloux  in  1519,  125. 


